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ABSTRACT 

The resource guide to the early educational treatment 
of handicapped infants (fron birth to 3 years) re\fiews research 
providing a rationale for early intervention, couprres four cosnon 
treatment models, examines approximately 40 global or specific 
curriculums, evaluates appropriate materials and toys, and notes 
three sources of information on personnel traininr/^ (Research is 
reviewed which supports the value of early enrichment, the existence 
of critical periods for learning, and the lasting effects of early 
stimulation. Described are four models of infant educations center 
programs, tutorial programs, home*visit programs, and programs which 
train groups of parents in intervention techniques* Discussed are 
curriculum guides for deprived children, children with gross motor 
involvement, and children nith visual and/or aural handicaps* Listed 
under materials are commercial companies and guides to making infant 
toys* Personnel training manuals for the various program models are 
evaluated. A bibliography lists approximately 130 references. (DB) 
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' ABSTRACT 
The need for a resource guide to the early treatment of 
handicapped infants has become apparent as a result of the in- 
creased interest in early intervention with children from birth 
to a?e three years* This paper presents a guide to the rationale 
for early intervention; program models for infant projects; and 
the available curriculums that can be used with exceptional 
infants, Emphasis is placed on program content and treatment 
procedures. References to infant materials and personnel 
training are also presented. 
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; . .A RSSOUaCS GUIDE TO Tii3 VERY EARLY TREATrC/TTT 0? aA!! JICkPPKD III?;:i'?3 

■ Recent years have seen the development of a lar<Te number oi 

early intervention pro^jrams for both culturally dicr.dvantcjjed and 
exceptional children in the ar^e range from birth to three years* 
The rationale for this early inter^^ention has been dealt with by 
Caldwell (1970,, l97l), usin^ both inferential and empirical 
rerearch findings. Butler (1970) and (xrotberjj (1971) have re- 
viewed the variety of models being used for these Intervention 
programs in an attempt to give decision-making assistance for 
those interested in infant project planning. A major neglected 
area however, has been the program content or curricula of these 
infant Programs* For those of us interested in the early treat- 
ment of exceptional infantsi the approaches used with culturally 
deprived infants fall short of what is required for handicapped 
children. What is needed, in addition to the basic cognitive, 
language, etc* curriculxams, are additional methods specific to 
each childs particular involvement* Although the methods and 
materials described in this paper are applicable to culturally 
deprived Infants, the najor emphasis is on the exceptional 
infant with particular reference to specific deficit areas* 

THE PURP03S of this paper is to present a resource guide for 
those Interested in early intervention with handicapped infaats* 
What Is described is (l) an overview of the rationale for early 
Intervention; (2) a brief description of the models being used 
in Infant progrojns; and (5) a detailed presentation of the 
available resource materials concerning the methods, materials, 
ond techniques "Applicable for early intervention with exce"?t*ional 
infants* 

ERIC 



THE RATIOriALS 

According to Caldwell (1970, 197l)t the rationale for e^rly 
intervention is based on both inferential and er:niric£d research 
findin.^s* The inferential rc:tionalc has been j'^enerataci from the 
studies/of the effects of earir axporicnces on animals; the 
studies of children reared in **depr:ved** envirouner.ts; a:id the 
conceptual analysis of early developrrmt described by a nunber 
of scholars. The emperical rationale according to Caldwell (1970) 
has been the result of tvo major studies; one by Skeels and Dye 
(1959), the ofeher by Kirk (1953). 

xhe rationale based on the animal research has occured alonfj 
three lines of inquiry: that of deprivr.tion, that of extra 
stimulation, and that of timing: effects and critical periods. 
Beach and Jaynes (1954)^ in a review of the literature on the 
effects of ea-rly experiences on the behavior of animals, found 
that for the most part early experiences had narked effects on 
adult behavior. Por ezanple, Sackett (l965) found that infant 
monkeys reared wrier conditions of social isolation and per- 
ceptual impoverishment became inactive and displayed a minioal 
amount of expLosratory behavior. In studies of isolate reared 
monkeys, Harlow and Harlow (l9o2, 1969) found that those infaits 
raised under deprivation became socially unresponsive adults 
and that the f92iales often became brutal towards their off- 
spring. In terms of learning abilities;, however, this early 
deprivation appeared to have little or no effect (Mason and 
PitzGerald, 1954; Sackett, 1965)* Another approach to 
deprivation has been that of restricting the use of specific 
perceptual areas. In a number of studies; Chcrf end ITissen (1955)* 



Pox, Inin::in, and Glisscn (1968)^ Riesen, Kurko, and Meein^er (1953) i 
depriving chimpanzees, do^s^ and kittens, respectively, of visual 
stimulation found that all their subjects had difficulty in later 
functioning abilities. With regards to coordinating functions. 
Held and/ Bauer (196?) found that infant monkeys deprived of eye- 
hand coordination practices impaired later visually-directed 
reaching* All in all, the majority of deprivation studies with 
animals show convincing evidence that such early experiences 
do have damaging effects on later abilities. 

On the other hand, studies of the enrichment of the environ- 
ments of animals haye shoim positive effects* Wachs and Cucinotta 
(1971)^ in a report on the lastin.5 effects of neonatal stimulation^ 

identified four major areas in which early experiences vitL 
animals had differential results* The studios cited deal \ath 
emotionality (Denenber^ji 1964; 1967); exploration (DeHelesky 
and Denenberg, 1967a; l967b); animal intelligence (Hebb, 1949; 
Hymovitch, 1952; Schwartz, 1964); and learning (Porgus, 1958a? 
1958b; Gibson and V/alk, 1956; Krech, Rosenweig and Bennett, 
1962; McCall and Les-'jer, 1969i Thompson and Heron, 1954). 
The interesting results of the majority of these studies is that 
not only do thes^^; effects carry over into adulthood (Deneuberg 
and^'^orton, I962), but also that the effects often carry over to 
the ^ ^irspring (Denenberg, 1967)* The one thing that these 
;2nlmal studiets do GUTj^st is that come form of enriched neonatal 
experiences do result in in^rove:nent of behavior. 

The third ^r^proach taken ;;ith sciimal studies is an extension 
of both the deprivation ana enrich.nent otudios, it has to do with 
tho tirio factor; \h*;t i.^, to vhrxt extent do critical nsriods 
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exist ^M^n ihT- efiGcts of either deprivation or or.ric'.ir.crit ocour. 
(See Nash (1970) for on exoellerit review of critical periods in 
both ^afiinal and humnn research). 

In deprivation studies, a number of critical periods can " 
be inder>4ified using animals as subjects. Dennis (1941) in 
restricting young bui^riards ;just at the beginning of featherin.5 
for 10 weeks, resulted in the birds not bein.-^ able to fly. 
Thompson and Helsack (1955) found that Scottish Terrier puppies 
ke^t in isolation for the first seven weeks of life were inferior 
in problem-solving abilities as compared to a control group. In 
social develoT>ment, Slliot and Scott (196I) found that in puppies, 
the severest enotional reactions to separation occurs at six to 
seven weeks during the period of priniaiy socialisation. 

Critical periods for animals receiving extra stimulation 
can also be identified. Early enrichment with rats during the 
tirst 21*24 days has shown increases in problem solving abilities 
(Bingham and Griffiths, 1952 ; Porgays and Porgays, 1952). 
Denenberg (1964) found that not only the timing, but the amount 
of stimulation to be critical in lowering emotionality and raising 
learning abilities* Prom the studies 01 Beach (I966) and Hayes 
(1951) T^ho enriched the environments of chimpanzees, Caldwell 
(1970) concluded that the animal studies suggest that the impor- 
tant period for manipulation of environmental experiences- is during 
infancy. 

The second inferer^tial rationale for early intervention 
has been the results of studies of children raised in "deprived" 
environments. Since a large body of literature already exists in 
this area, interested readers should refer to Ainovrort , (1962), 



Bovbly (1951, 1965), Casler (196?), a.id Yarrow (1951). 7or the 
most part thece o'tudies concern. theriSslves v;ith institutionally 
reared children, primarily beinj deprived of fmvironraental 2nd 
parental^ stimulation (llash, 1952). ;ic:sh (1970) in consenting 
on £x nurtbor of these Gtudies Gu^jfjcsts that the 2iost serious 
effects of these deprived environments occur vrhcn iu commences 
early; that it Is the early timin'^ which is inportant for the 
later daiaa^inr effects. Caldwell (1970, 1971)^ in preaentin.^ 
evidence from other studies, draws the same conclusion. 

The third inferential rationale is leased on the conceptual 
analysis of early intellectual development and the effects of the 
environment on its .growth. ProbalDly the fo inmost in this area has 
been Piaget (1956, 1957, 1945) who, in his three volumes which 
cover the first two years of life (sensorimotor period), describes 
the development of intellectual abilities as they emerge from the 
newborns interaction with his environment. In terms of early 
intervention, it is Piaget's particular view, that all I'^ter 
intellectual abilities d evelop from the infants sensorimotor 
abilities that su^^^ests a rationale for providing early exper- 
iences as a means of increasini^ the childs intellectual structures. 
Other important contributors to the importance of the infancy 
period have been Hebb (1949) and his theory of neurophysiology; 
Hunt (1961) who challenged the idea of fixed intelli-^ence and 
who gave support to Piagetian theory; Bloom (1964J who through 
an analysis of a number of longitudinal studies concluded that 
a large portion of a persons intellectual abilities develop 
during the first four years of life; and Bruner (1950) who gave 
encouragement that early education could used as a means of 



chanvin:T environmen tal handica^'^s* 

Caldwell (1970), in discussin.fj t-.e en^irical rationale ior early 
intervention^ su:;::ests that if stimulation in infancy could shov 
lastin/^ effectsi it vould be .^rounds enough to support early inter- 
vention. The 3tu:y of Skeels aad Dye (1939) shoved suc^i effects* 
In tht? study, 13 **failure to thrive*' infants in a institution were 
placed under the care of .Older mentally retarded adoleccent girls* 
After only 19 months, increases in I.Q. scores v/ere found, with 
the effects lasting into adulthood (Skeels, 1966). Kirk (1953)^ hi 
his own study) suggests that his subjects shoved less impressive 
j^ains primarily because he be^an interv3ntion later than did Skeels 
and Dye. This led Kirlc (1958) to conclude that greater gains can 
be exnected if intervention is begun early. Other evidence of this 
sort is available from the studies of Flint (1966) and ^aylor (1968) 
who follov;ed children placed in foster homes after an initial 
institutional placeraent. Studies like these clearly indicate the 
imporTsnce of t'^e infaricy period) and such has led Caldwell (1968) 
to state that •♦She first three years of a child's life represent 
the most important period for priming a child's co.:jtiitive, social, 
and emotional development.... 

cHOics n i:ipa:it progratis 

The obvious outgro^vth of the interest in the importance of the 
infancy Tveriod has been the development of a lar^e number of infant 
programs. ?or example, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(1971) has some 70 demonstration programs for the handicapped, many 
of which provide services for exceptional children in the sji^e range 
from birth to three years. Sut since it is not the purpose here to 
discuss individual programs in detail, only references to such 
pro^rrams will be f;'iven* Hov;ever, t'^.e programs cited reflect for the 



most Tjart the raodcls beinT used in infant ororjran planninnr* 

A nu2iber of recent studies (Ar^palachin Hri^Tional Commission, 
1970; Butler , 1970; Grotbere, 1971) have provided data on the 
types of infant models available* Koni^^ (1972)^ in Gumaarizin.^ some 
of this data, discusses the four models that are typically used* 
These are the center, the tutorial, the home-visit, and the parent- 
group moaels. (See Caldwell (1971) also for a summary of the model 
choices in infant programs) • 

Ceater programs basically aim to provide a structured settinj^ 
where the c;:ild can be -^iven the ''essentials** of enrichment* The 
environment is programmed in such a way as to foster social, cognitive 
emotional and nutritional development* Examples of such programs 
can be found in Caldvell and Richmond (1964, 1968), Keister (1970), 
Robinson (19^8) and Provoice (1968). 

The tutorial model is usually a home-visiting program where a 
child development specialist tutors the child oa a one-to-one basis, * 
usually at weekly intervals* A ma^or shortcoming of the approach 
is that there is little involvement from the parents* Descriptions 
of this type of program «sn be found in Painter (1969) t Schaefer 
(1970), and Schaefer and Aaronson (1972). 

The home-^visit model is one where mothers are taught how to 
present activities to tr.eir child, and they themselves serve as the 
teacher. The design emphasizes the bringing of the mother and child 
together throUigh an interaction process. One of the best descriptions 
of such an approach can be found in Gordon's (1969) work. Other 
examples of such programs can be found in Levenstein (I97I), Geisy 
(1970), and Weikart et al (1969)." 

The fourth approach has been to teach parents in groups with 
the ex>)ecuation that the intervention techniques discussed will be 
used to effect the behavior of their child. A descrintioa of a 
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parent-':^roup model can be foimd in Kamos et al (1963). 

Briefer iesariptions of the first three njodols cvji be Toancl in 
Children (1959) where 3ordoni Palmeri Prave:ic;e tJiCi Schaefer discuss 
their prD.^ra'ns* 

R230URC3 MATERIALS 

As mentioned in the introduction of this paper, one area of 
ne<;lect in the infant literature has been the pro^jrajn content and 
the treatments that the infants receive. What is attempted in this 
section is a presentation of the available curriculumSi resource 
guides and treatment procedures that are applicable for use with 
handioanped infants. Other resource inforaation peirtaining to naberir^l 
and jrerscmel training are also presented. 

The author does not su^??est that what is presented is the nnsver 
for the treatment of youn,^ handicapped infants. What is described 
is meant to provide resource infonaation a ^juide to curriculum 
development and treatment procedures. It is hoped that this fjuide 
will present a framework from which rescrach in the area of the 
treatnient of handicapped infants can be be^jun* Por this reason, 
a number of the references '^ited are not curricula or trep*tments 
as suchi but rather research findinjjs that sujgesti because of the 
nature of their resultSi an exceVent framework from which infant 
activities can be developed. 
Methods 

A number of resource guides which are global in their 
approaches have been developed recently. Tilton^ Liska* and 
Bourland (1972)^ in collaboration with a nuober of other child 
specialists^ have edited a manual which covers activities in 
perceptual-notori cognitivei language^ and self-care areas including 
fcoilet training and eatin.'^ skills). Seventeen sub-^areas are 



defined nni s- ecific activities in a hierarchies^. i?crae^c? are 
presented. Svaiuation chr^cklists to determine each chili* o 
functioning level are available for every sub-area. Thic ni^mual is 
probably the mont conr^rohensive curriculum available for develoTv 
mentally/ delayed inf,in1;H. A Glightly different approach to 
curriculum development has been attei?.nted by Hoffnan and Hottola 
(l97l). Included in the design are Isn^ua.'re, taslt-oriented ana 
experieuce-orieated activities. Social*? otional developiacnt and 
a health-nutrition pro/;ram are also included. 2he curriculum, 
although developed for migrant children, has a .'jeneral applic* 
ability to handicapped infante. Another source of .^jenernl curricv- 
lum develotjm*=nt can be found in the Soviet Prf;Gchool Education 
volumes edited by Chauncey (1969). They can be very hel^iful fof 
activity r.uT^estions in the areas of lanr^a^e, motor a^id sensory- 
perceptual development. Another available scries of activities 
in language, personal-sociali fine-motor, and 'rross-motor areas 
has been developed by Segner and Patterson (l970). Ti;e guide 
can be extremely useful as a manual for parents. In a delight- 
ful 12-part series^ Bdwards (l97l) has described a series of growth 
objectives which accompany the V/onder of Growing toys developed 
by Sears* Roebuck & Company (see below). The growth objectives 
themselves provide a number of helpful ipsi^hts into the appropriate 
use of the toys at each developmental level. Arnold (1971), 
although less interested in a curriculum as such» describes a 
wide variety of activities to **educate the sensei.- His 
suggestions are especially valuable for sensory innaired infants. 

Hore soecific curriculums can be identified in the areas of 
co.^ition and lan^ua^e. In an eifnt level series, Gordon and 
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Lally (1967) have 'ievoloned ?. nunbor of activities which nre 
Piajyetian "b asea; with additional activities in the receptive and 
expressive language areas. Another series of cognitive ?nci pre- 
academic activities have been developed by Gordon (1970) oopeci.Rlly 
for parents. However, the activities arc easily- aaoi^table to an 
infancy proj^raa. Bardwell et al (1972) have leveloped Pie/teti-m 
type infant activities covering? the followinf^ areas: lan^^a^e, 
object perrasnenco, space, neano-ends, sensory perception, self 
concepts, prehension, 3ocomotion, casuality and imitation. Althou(:h 
loosely structured, it can provide helpful ideps for pro/j^ra-n content 
development* Another curriculum covering the more traditional 
Pia^etian areas has been developed by 3ad??er (1970). It is booed 
on the behavioral findings of U?.^;iric and Hunt (1966). Painter 
(1968, 1971) in describin/j her research findings and curriculum 
development, presents a detailed series of activities prins;rily 
aimed at sense-perceptu&l stimulation. Lan^aje development S'^d 
some Piagetian areas are also covered* 

Hesearch in lan^mage development has led to a number of find- 
ings which sufj^est procedures for developing linguistic skills. A 
number of studies on pre-lin<ruistic vocalizations hare ohoim thr.t^ 
throu/jh certain reinforcement schedules, the vocalization rate can 
be increased. Such findings have ^eat potential in terns of lan- 
guage development since there is some evidence thet vocalir.ations 
do predict later lan'rua^^e abilities (Csooeron, Livcon, end 3£j'ley, 
1967; Koore, 19^7). The findin.10 of the vocalization .^tu:i<=r, by 
Rheingold, Gerwitz end Ross (1959)* Todd and Palaer (1963)^ end 
Weisberg (I963), show that if the reinforcement of the ir.rt^it ir, 
contingent u'^on the infant's responses, tho vocalisation T:.Zfi cvx be 
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incre^ised. Such findinTs can be EiiaBtcd to activities; in both 
Irji^^a'^^a and social dovolopnsnt areas* Routh (19o9)j also inter- 
ested in conditioning of vocal resnonses, found not only that he 
could increase vocalizations, but thc.t infants v/ho v;ere reinforced 
for only vowel or consoneait sounds tended to increase their pro- 
duction of the "reinforced** class (consonants or vowels) than did 
a ^roup who were reinforced for aiy sound. Such findings may 
provide a means in develoTDinjj procedures to shape particular words* 
Priedlander (1971) t more interested in receptive lan*^-age abilities, 
has developed the PLAYS^ST, a tv;o channel toy which allows the infant 
to c':-6ose the channel he r^rexers* The research findin'^s from the 
PLAYTBST su^f^ests that some infants can increase their receptive 
lan.^age abilities* In a tv;elve part series, the J* Tracey Clinic 
(1968) has developed a number of home activities designed to 
provide a language stimulating environment. The series is 
applicable to all infants regardless of specific involvement. 

Two major nro^aras have been developed v/hose primary emphasis 
is on lan^juage development. Levenstein (1970) used Verbal Inter- 
action Stimulus Materials (VISM) in a home visiting program where 
toys were used as the means to develop language skills. The pro- 
gram is based on the view that verbal abilities are highly related 
to cognitive skills. Eight catagorizations are presented. In 
another program of the sanie viev/point, Painter (1969) developed 
a tr^iining procedure where language skills are taught in the 
sequence ; beginnin.^ language activities (imitation); elaborating 
language abilities, the breaking down of **giant v;ord units** as 
suggested by Bereiter and Sngelmann (1966)t and the encouragement 
of internal dialogue. Sxamples in each of the areas is presented. 



The conceptual training areas are also presented* An excellnat 
source book of la::i.=^aa,70 ac^tivitios has been conpilcJ by S^irel 
(196S)# The .^u't.jcGtions cover a .umber of loa^dn^o :ireas* 

3riclccr and Sricker (1970) SL^d 3<^l2in.^er e^: al (1362) have 
developed operant procedures for developing receptive and 
expressive skills for older children* The methods, hovjevcr, can 
be modified and applied for the b^zo qrroup under discussion* 

Research relating to both prehension and ijroKS siotor develop- 
ment has provided excellent ^ides for the treatment oi the child 
with a motor involvement. V^hlte, Castle, and Held (1954) and 
White and Feld (1968) have presented an excellent recordin/j of pre- 
hension development in the infant froQ birth to six nonths* Althoujjh 
materials have been developed from this research (see ?layter*tials 
below), the serruence of prehension development lends itself to a 
series of activities whichcan be developeu for the child while he 
is still in a crib setting* 

A treatment program for children who have gross motor Involve* 
ments has been developed by the Bobath* s (1963, 1967) to prevent 
abnormal poctural activity, and to develo p (1) the protective reflexes 
needed for later gross motor development, and (2) functional patterns 
for feedinc7, dressing, etc* Although well known among physical 
therapists, the procedures are easily adaptable to infant programs 
with handicapped children having gross motor problems. Prichtl 
and 3Ps>terson (1970) have also developed a sequence of motor activities 
which are primarily aimed at head control and loootpotion ftmctions* 
The activities are developed along a cephalocaudel model; control 
of body movements from head to upper trunk to lower extremities* 
An ascessnent checklist is included to determine at what level to 
be^^in tje treatment* 



The interventionist interested in tr.o early treatment of the 
visually impaired child shotild refer to Bryan (n#d#) who describes 
methods in the self-help areas; for sittin^j and walkin.^; and play 
activities* Holliday (n.d.) also has some very helpful sug^^estions 
for treatraent of the visually impaired child. ?hc State of Illinois 
(1971) has developed a series of three kits of materials specific'illy 
for the visually handicapped child from birth to a^e three. The 
list of materials and purposes of each are .^iven for the three kits* 

Por those working with deaf infants in a home visiting program, 
refer to Horton (I96S) and iCnox (I968) for a description of their 
projjraiis* Eaary identification of deaftiess has been described by 
Downs (1968), while early remediation has been described by Lin^ 
(1968), Sraullen (1970), and Harris and Weber (1967)* Suggestions 
to parents of very young deaf infants can be found in French (1963). 

Por those interested in the deaf-blind infant, see 3sche and 
Griffin (1965) for a .5uide to treatment in the self-heip^ areas, 
motoT development, speech and lan^age, and for auditory experiences* 

Pinnte (1970) has described the early treatmoit of the cerebral 
palsied child covering the self-help areas, motor developemcnt, and 
carrying advice. Specific suggestions are givenJbr toilet training, 
feeding>and sleeping positions* The book is illustratt?ct with 
examples in the areas presented. A list of special equipment and 
reading suggestions are also ^iven. The book is a must for anyone 
working with young cerebral palsied children. 7or additional 
inxorjiation concerning the treament of cerebral palsied infant^;, 
refer to Bobath (1963t 1957). 

Materials 

In a orese-itation of available matsrials iTor infants, one n^i?ods 
to be r:?eleotive as a result ')f t-ie coLimericsd toy nan.Xactures jump 



to :?ot in on the laby bu^uness boom* Ho::everi sorie of t.^o t?ys are 
r,ost anplicrble ;se vith ::rji'jicaT>pei inf^^itc* 

3ot\ Creative Playthin^^s snd C*:ildcraft lave icj^i^il^^ble a lar.fje 
selection of toys wMch con be of valuo/ole use in worlcln^ ^^ith 
handicapped infp.nts* la the last tv^o years, a nunber of toy 
manufactures )\Bye developed kits primarily for infants aiid toddlers* 
Ssarsi Roebuclc and Co* has developed a 12 part series of to/a for 
the child from birth to a.^e three. Pn excellent feature of the 
series iJ5 that a 7.:ide su^^^estin,^ growth objectives is available to 
accompany the use of the toys (see Edwards .-^bove)* The toys 
can be easily ad?,T'ted to use v/ith handicapped infaits. The 
Kenner Products Compr^Jiy has available a set of toys, PlaYtentif?Is < 
which have been developed froia the research of Burton \/hite (see 
above) and are desi^pied for the child to play with in a crib 
setting* The main objective is the developncnt of prehension 
skills. A recently developed toy by Kenner has been the Touch- 
ir*Teach toy for lan^^ua^ge development* The interestinf'f feature of 
the toy is that it offers both visual and auditory feedback. A 
less adaptable toy series has been developed by Hasbro Industries; 
however, a number of the toys offer variety and variation from 
those already nientioned is the age range from one to two years* 

Two excellent resource guides exist for making infant toys. 
Forrester et al (1971) describes some 40 easily made toys for infant 
development. The ?uide also includes the areas of development each 
toy is used for and purpose of each toy. Upchurch (1971) has devel** 
oped a similar guide for easy- to-make toys. The activities for 
each toy is presented. Less extensive fiiiggestions for toy 
selection can be found in Allen and Meterer (1963) i Arnold (1955) 
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and A.C.B*I. (n.d*)* Toys applic?5ble for visually impaired 
children are descricei in a series by the instructions! aateriPis 
center, Svate of Illinois (1971) • 
Training Procedures 

Resource infornintion pertaining to perconnel trainin^5 hp^s also 
become avail?/ole in V\o last few yot^rs* Honi^^ and Lslly (1972) 
have recentlj'^ described procedures for training c£iretr?Jcers who 
will be V/Orkinrr v:ith infants* The format of the tr;?.ining procedure 

such that specific type beha^'^iors are dealt with as separate 
topics; the '^in bein.;^ to build a broad reference to observin.^ and 
chan^in^ inriCTt behavior. The content areas diGcusseS are eniotional, 
nutritional, rrrosG motor, fine motor, co.^ition, and lanruR;^e dev 1- 
ooment* Sense expsriences and the appropriate use of snace are also 
covered* ?h3 ^book is ar^plicable for trainin^; caretakers both in 
a center ajid a home vicitinT approach* 

?or thOBG interventionists in hone visitin,^ pro>5raniG, a number 
of traininfj manuals exist* The process of home visiting and personnel 
truinin/T hac been discussed by CJisey (1970). In a follow-up to this 
guide, Forrester et al (1971) decicribed the approach, programming^ 
and processes involved in the home visitin,^ sodel. Both guides 
provide excellent training su^^^estions; both also include infant 
activities* 

?or those interested in the care of infants in ^roups^ 
Provence (1967) hao developed guidelines for infant caretakers to 

help intjrove the quality of services to infants in groups with 

p-dditional cu^r^estions on care practices* Su?7;£jcstions on how to 

create a favorable environment in a ^oud situation are also 

discussed * 
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CONCLuSIQJT 



In concluding this section and the paper, the author suggest 
that the treatuent procedures for very young handicapped children 
need to be specified in terms of each child's individual needs* 
V/hat has h<^m described, in the author's opinion, is a broad 
range of options which should allow the interventionist to choose 
the needed nrocedures, techniques, and materials which arc 
appropriate for each childs specific deficits* This approach 
should produce maxinum results with minimum effort. It specific 
treatment procedures are kept as the goal, rathar than approach- 
in;; the problem at a global level, the individual child will 
benefit the most from such educational intervention* 
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